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WASHINGTON RAMBLES. 


The Long Continued Trials and Final 
Triumphs of the Federal Capital. 





For THE SUNDAY POST. 

The early history of the site upon 
which Washington City now stands, can 
only be based upon mere conjecinre. 
Authentic records concerning it, like the 
desert’s oases, are encountered only at 
loug intervals in the waste of time. Cap- 
tain John Smith, from the Jamestown 
settlement, explored the Chesapeake in 


the year 1608, and in the course of his iei- , 


ters mentions the *Patawomeke" river, 
abounding in fish, and the shores along 
its course asa wild country—inhabited 
only by Indians. Until the year 1634 the 
Potomac and the inhabitants along it3 
shores were unknown to the rest of the 
world, forthe white inhabitants from 
adjacent settlements were uncommuul- 
catiye with their pens. They bartered 
with the Potomac Indians, no donbt; 
“gouged” him in a bargain and stole his 
land in the interval likety, for the gerea- 
teenth century was no better, no worse, 
than is the nineteenth. In the year 1634, 
Henry Fleet ascended the Potomac as 
far as the falls, above what is now 
Georgetown. The river abounded in tish, 
as on Smith’s visit; the country was just 
as wild, but the Indian was notso nue 
merous. Civillzation was coming upon 
him in the clank of the suryeyor’s chain, 
in the dull thud of the woodman’s axe 
echoing from afar, in the large ship with 
rudder and compass and white wings 
distended. Civilization ssid the Poto- 
mac Indian must go; he waza good 
Indian and he went. 

The earliest authentic documents to 
discourage squatter sovereigaty and 
legally confer the site of the pressnt 
Capital of the United States, described 
by metes and bounds to any individuals, 


were: 


First—June 5, 1665.. Tract of land laid out for 
Francis Pope, called Room or Rome. ln the 


dest, Qf, m of this tract, the Tiber river i3 msu- 
tione oundary linc. Thus thera were two 
Popei world, each having a Roms watered 
by a 2%ber. 


, 1653. Track of land latd 


boundaries. 

Third— 1331. Track of Jana laid out for 
William Langworth called Widow’s Mite. 

These three tracts, it is believed, cme 
braced all the land now occupied by tae 
city of Washington. ‘hese tracts were 
subdivided by their owners into smaller 
portions anu sold, devised and inherited 
again and again. From the date at which 
the first settlers began their lives here 
until within ashort time before the estab- 
lishment of the Capital nothing is known 
of the people; not a line anywhere of 
their lives; not a tomb-stong to tell us of 
the dates of their births and deaths, 

In the last quarter of the last century 
two settlements were projected—Ham- 
burg and Carrollsburg. The former was 
owned, surveyed and subdivided, in 1770, 
by Jacob Funk, who, hoping to transmit 
his name to posterity, first called the 
place Funkstown, then, changing his 
mind about honoring posterity with the 
glory of his name, hesoftened the harsh- 
ness of Funkstown into Hamburg. It 
included the ground between what is 
now Twenty-third, Highteenth streets, 
and H street and the river, and looked 
pretty on paper with its 287 building lots 
and its streets well laid and named, Car- 
rolisburg was also a pretentious village, 
on paper, containing 160 acres of land. 
It lay et the foot of what is at 
present South Capitol street, its eastern 
and Western boundarics abutting on 
the Eastern branch and St. James creek, 
and was laid off into building sites by its 
owner, Charles Carroll, jr.,in the year 
1770. Ga the wiatry, windy March day 
in the year 1791, upon which Washing- 
tonand his surveyors rode over the 
future Capital, all thef saw of Iam- 
burg werethe weeds that hid its streets 
and a few shanties suggesting poverty. 
It Carrollsburg ever was inhabited, its 
people had fled or jumped into the river 
before that day. All this darren land, 
with its hills leveled and its miurcshes 
filled was to be built into a city in nine 


years, and a city too, the most marnif- - 


cent on the continent. The people had 
promised to do it and Congress was to 
hold them to their contract. This was 
the first fatal mistak: to retard the 
growth of the city. How the enthusi- 
asts contemplated doing in nine years 
what would now require twenty, is a 
mystery, unless in their rashness they 
fancied the buildings would spring into 
completeness, as did those of Troy, by 
the music of another Apollo. 

The corner-stone was duly laid amid 
great pomp and in the midst of the 
twenty-five or thirty toasts drank on the 
occasion in Alexandria; the greatness of 
the coming city was the theme, embel~ 
lished in promise, poetry and oratory. 
The stakes of the surveyors were fixed 
in the ground, in which millions were 
invested, and then trouble began. ‘Tae 
proprietors and speculators were greedy; 
the commissioners were haughty and 
overbearing. It is not our purpose here 
to relate the progress of that war; its 
results may beemagined when Congress, 
on arriving here in 1800, and seeing 
some unfinished houses, surrounded by 
the veriest huts, inquired bow much 
‘further it was to the Capital. When 
told that the city lay around them, 
encircling them with its broad streets and 
avenues, So beautifully engraved on the 
public plan, Congress held its fat sides 
and shook with derisive laughter. The 


. legislative body moved at once to retura 


mm, I 


to Philadelphia. ELluddled together 
in lodgings as sheep in the sham- 
bles, and without the ordinary con- 
forts of civilization, Congress contrasted 
these their pleasant headquarters in the 
Quaker City, and like the children of 
Israel sighing for the Egyptian tesh: 
pots, they demanded by what right taey 
had been, ( 
concludged’to cut their stay short. The 
resuits’ol these feuds between the com- 
missioners and the proprietors, which 
resultedin the failure of the city to 
realize the carly hopes founded upon it 
and engendered the enmity of Congress 
against its people, were long felt; for 
when half a century later the weary 


stranger walked these broad streets and | 


avenues, le excused the uneven and 
primitive footways, sparsely lined with 


incongruous habitations; he was seeking | 
the end of these noble lengths, which he | 


believed were to contain, as he had read, 
immense structures and noble monu- 
ments. The poor weary stranger found 
at the end of his journey great squares 
filled with marshes and mud. Beyond he 
sav the same great stretch of landscape 
traversed by the like broad streets and 
avenues, ali leading inevitably to the 
same common marsh and mud, The 
weary stranger, a disappointed man, 
could find no more bitter invective than 
by speaking of the Capital as “tine city 
ot magailicent distances.” 

The very first meeting of Congress in 


was Washington, instead of proving beneti- 


cial to the city, was a disadvantage. No 
sooner had the members assembled than 
they began devising means for the re- 
moval of the seat of Government. ‘Their 
conduct sadly disappointed the builders 
of the Capital; dark days had come 
truly; the panic was inevitable. The 
great schemes originated in private en- 
terprises were found to be chimeras: 
the lotteries formed for vast building 
purposes resulted in failures and in 
worse—a burden of debt tothe city. The 
grants of money made by Maryland snd 
Virginis had all been absorbed and new 
loans went begging for the want of 
takers, so timid had the people grown. 
Litigation began, the vault of chancery 
was filled with dead hopes and broken 
contracts. Flight alone saved many 
from the debtors’ prison. 

In the midst of this chaotic state of 
affairs the inhabjgants had the temericy 
toask fora govefnment of their own. 
Congress gladty gaye it to them in 1802, 


oa 


ptought here to suffer, and, 


glad to rid itself of the trouble. Con- 
gress on the same principle would have 
furnished them with powder to extin- 
guish themselves and their city. The 
municipal government of Washington 
was born heavily in debt, anl bagan 
bnsiness on borrowed capital. Inateal 
of applying themselves assiduously and 
faithfully to the settlement of dificul- 
ties, the voting citizens immediately 
divided into party factions and played at 
politics in weak imitation of the legis- 
jJators in Congress. The fittest man were 
sacrificed for party, and the municipal 
government proved a delusion, a snare 
and a drawback. ‘The popular elections 
produced riots, and the strife between 
the parties engendered petty jealousies 
among the citizens, which made their 
bond of union but a rope of sand. 
: Congress, worrled and annoyed by the 
exhibition of such bickerlaga, instead of 
holding Washington City as its chosen 
and adopted ward, regarded it rather as 
a bastard sworn upon it for support. 
Thus the city struggled on, with a munici- 
pal debt, with private enterprises aban- 
doned, with litigation everywhere, and 
with the apathy of Congress freezing 
everything, untilthe summer of 1814, 
when the British entered the city, drove 
out the population, and in their two 
days’ stay burned the publie buildings. 
This was the finishing touch put upon 
the picture of ruin. Congress convened 
in extra session. Private talk and public 
Ciscussion centered upon one topic, 
“Where and how shall the Cap- 
ital be removed??? Congress argued 
that after fourteen years’ trial Wast- 
ington had proved ill adapted for the pur- 
poses for which it wasintended; its want 
of progress had disappointed the expec- 
tations formed of it; it would have to be 
rebuilt; the expenses would be enormong, 
and there were many eligible cities, 
flourishing in wealth and beauty, to be 
selected from for a capital simply for the 
asking. What influences were brought 
to bear to secure the rebuilding of the 
burnt city and the permanency of the 
Capital we will never know, Like the 
fabled pbænix the city rose again from 
its ashes; a brighter era had come; what 
had seemed a curse proved a blessing. 
Hopes revived in the years following; 
the old spirit of wild speculation had 
flown. Investments were made for 
security rather than for Immense returns. 
Everyone felt that prosperity lay in the 
future, but that prosperity, here as 
elsewhere, was to be the result of 
continuous effort and labor. The fear 
of the removal of the Capita! still threat- 
ened the city. Indeed, like the sword of 
Damocles it always hung over it and 
frightened away great private ventures; 
still the Government was fairly liberal. 
Batin this fancied security lasting tor 
many years, a danger was lurking. An- 
other dreadful scourge was coming 
upon the people of Washington to depop- 
ulate them and devastate their homes. 
It was more terrible, more relentless 
than war; it was coming from afar 
noiselessly in the air; it was coming un- 
seen overthe ocean anditsname was 
Asiatic cholera, 

It arrived here in the summer 67 1832, 
and found a congenial haunt in the un- 
drained marshes abounding in green 
slime. Large gangs of workmen im- 
ported from Ireland and Germany and 
engaged in paving Pennsylvania avenue, 
were the first to feel its effects. ‘hey 
fell at their work like stricken sheep in 
the slaughter pen; their places were 
supplied by fresh arrivals, who in turn 
dropped their spades and picks silently, 
even as the great scourge moved, until 
at last work was entirely suspended. 
Private business was laid aside; scores 
were mostly closed, and those who could 
leave the city did so with alacrity. The 
hearse, the dead cart and the doctor's 
i gig were the only vehicles seen on the 
streets. The visitor was no respecter of 
person or position. ‘The rich man 
vomited his life away in his 1aansion, 
just as the laborer relaxed his vital hold 
in his shanty. When the scourge 
kad done its work and departed 
Washington may be said to have begun 
again a fresh life dating from the 
“cholera year” as the beginning of its 
existence. Fate had been cruel and un- 
deservedly so to Washington, Financial 
ruin had dwarfed its infancy; the fire 
and sword of a foreign foe had leveled 
the glaring hopes of its youth, and now 
cholera had came to kill its manhood. 
Each succeeding scourge in its cata- 
, logue of evils seemed more deadly than 
its predecessor. There have been hamlets 
and towns and cities left standing in 
ruing, because they had less difficulties 
to surmount than bankruptey, destruc- 
tion by foreign foes and the ravages of 
deadly pestilences, but the Washing- 
tonians clung to their city still, charmea 
most likely by the magic of the word 
“Capital,” albeit, the constantshadow of 
“Removal” lurked around the spell. 

‘rhe next important event in the his. 
tory of Washington was the retrocession 
of that part of it known as Alexandria 
to its mother State, Virginia, in 1845. 
Alexandris could be but ill spared at 
that time, and when, a few years after- 
wards, the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad company, as the assignee of 
the interests of the ‘State of Virginia, 
petitioned or rather demanded from 
Congress the payment of the sum of 
$120,000, with fifty ycara’ interest, on 
the ground that that sum, with which 
Virginia had endowed Alexandria when 
it was accepted as a part of the Capital, 
wasa loan and not a grant, Congress 
seemed to resent its wrath on the people 
of Washington. The railroad company 
failed in its greed and its grab. 

In the year 1850 the population of 
Washington was just forty thousand. 
The city itself, aside from its public 
buildings, was uninviting and unattrac- 
tive. Its inhabited portion was confined 
to a small space, most of its streets were 
unopened, only two were paved. These 
great streets in summer were dust beds; 
in winter mud-holes. It wag an enner- 
vated, listleas, slave-holding city. It was 
now entcring another eventful period of 
its existence—it was approaching au ep- 
och which was to be the connecting link 
between old Washington and the new, 
for the great rumblings of the political 
earthquake were heard back as far as 1859, 
and when the terrors of the civil war 
burat upon us they came not unexpect- 
edly. ‘The horrors of that war are still 
fresh in our memories. Washington was 





subjected tothem. Like the great ship | 


stranded in the storm she seemed to 


await her fate patiently, and that fate | 


was her salvation. A new race came to 
claim the Capital. Men full of Yankee 
energy and Western pluck saw how the 
| possibilities of the city could become re- 
alities. Why narrate the exertions of 
. these men in the work? Contrast the 
Washington of to-day with the Washing- 
tun of 1863 and behold the result. 
| From the Capitols dome to-day the 
| spectator beholds a city lying beneath 
| bhim in a valley surrounded by the hillsof 
| Maryland and Virginia with the Potomie 
skirting its shores and moving restlessly 
towards the sea. In the midst of that 
city, he sees a vast forest of trees and 
foliage, as if defying the march of brick 
and mortar, to reserve place for beauty 
and health, He sees numerous parks, 
forming ample plazas, each containing 
statuary representing soldier, sailor, 
statesman, or important event, so that 
ihe American may read, here the history 
of his country in bronze and marble, He 
sees on allsides towering above the other 
buildings, vast piles of marble wherein 
the work of the American Goverament 
is performed noiseleasly and systemat- 
ically. He sees private dwellings every- 
where different in architecture, orna- 
mented with park and terrace and em- 
bellished with flowers, and in the mild 
climate, which Is ours, he looks upon the 
grass around them, green all the year. 
He sees clean wide streets and ayenues 
as smooth as his own dining table, 
stretch off in all directions until the eye 
tires in its endeayor to follow their 
course. He sees in a statistical view a 
city inhabited by nearly 200,000 people 
who traverse two hundred and fifty 
miles of paved and asphalt avenues and 
streets, and the property he beholds is 
panmated at the value of over $200,000,- 


Washington has grown, indeed, almost. 
miraculously within the past twelv 
years, and its growth seems jus 
beginning. Month by month and y 





by year, aside from the thousands who 
visit it in the interest of business, the 
city, by its beauty and healthfulness, is 
attracting thousands of the wealthy and | 
liberaleminded, who build here lovely 
homes. The scholar comes to fad hi: 
workshop in the great Congcession 
library, and the artist to find his modals 
in our galleries. Foreign ministers no 
longer spend their time in distant cities 
as of yore; they find ample homes and 
culture here. Prosperity, health and 
beauty, culture and endurance, are the 
attributes of the National Capital to-day. 
The black shadow of Removal,” which 
during so many years frightened off 
improvement, has faded away, and from 
out of its darkness has come light, blaz- 
ing with the royal edict, Esto PERTETUA, 
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